FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

reporting the situation. Some of these airmen lived for months on
end in the wilds of Kurdistan on whatever native food was avail-
able and it was remarkable how well they maintained their
standard of discipline and trade efficiency.

At Air Headquarters I had a most efficient and cheery opera-
tions staff and we classified the Kurdish trouble-makers rather
Eke film stars. When they had been responsible for two or three
incidents they became stars and their names were written in
capital letters in all reports. For some time the principal star was
one. Sheikh Mahmoud, a Kurdish outlaw, but he had apparently
repented of his sins and was the recognized Government authority
at Suiaimania, a Kurdish town near the Persian frontier. He did
not hold it for long and once more became an outlaw after some
major offence.

It was the business of the R.A.F. to punish him, and he and
his followers became the object of air attention until he slipped
over the Persian border into baulk. However, he continued to
provide the R.A.F, with most useful training, as he was constantly
returning into Iraq territory and raiding peaceful tribes who
refused to join his following. He was finally caught and locked up
in Baghdad, but with the end of his stardom the R.A.F. lost a
valuable training assistant. Others took his place but none was
quite so notorious.

On two or three occasions it was necessary to despatch a
company or so of Regular Troops to the scene of action and this
was done by the two Vernon transport squadrons, the first occasion
in which airborne troops were employed. Their arrival within a
few hours of the outbreak of trouble, much impressed the Arabs
or Kurds and their very presence was frequently sufficient to put
a stop to it.

Air operations over the hills of Kurdistan, where there was
considerable scrub or rock cover, needed the co-operation of some
ground forces to ensure success; over the open desert, further
south, the air was completely effective by itself, with the assistance
of armoured cars to protect the landing-grounds.

During my time in Iraq, Sir Henry Dobbs was High Com-
missioner and he lived in the fine Residency on the west bank of
the Tigris. Miss Gertrude Bell, who had devoted her life to the
country, was a great personality and was probably more in touch
with affairs than anyone else out there. Iraq lost a great friend
when tibis courageous lady died a few years later.

I saw King Feisal on many occasions, either at his Palace or
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